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bable than that the rebellion should have been chiefly Catholic,
and chiefly confined to Leinster. The course which it ultimately
took was largely due to the distrust which the events in the
North had sown between Protestants and Catholics, and which
was afterwards intensified by the crimes in Wexford. On the
other hand, the religious animosities which were thus engendered
left an enduring root of bitterness in Irish life, and the dis-
loyalty of the Catholic masses advanced with gigantic strides.
Up to the period of the recall of Lord Fitzwillianr, though there
was great positive lawlessness, and almost complete alienation of
sympathy from the Government, there appears to have been, in
these masses, but little active political disaffection, After that
period, a change passed over their spirit; but although the
Defenders looked forward to a French invasion, as likely to re-
dress their tithe and agrarian grievances, the political element
in their combinations was still a subordinate one. The numer-
ous poor peasants who were dragged from their homes, and sent
without trial to serve in the King's fleet, produced a new and
fiercer spirit of resentment, which the outrages in Armagh
raised to fever heat. The plundered fugitives from the North,
as they recounted their wrongs among the Catholic peasantry of
Connaught and Munster, preached rebellion more powerfully
than any other missionaries, and it was soon believed, in the
words of a Catholic historian, ' that about five thousand (some
say seven thousand) Catholics had been forced or burned out of
the county of Armagh, and that the ferocious banditti who had
expelled them, had been encouraged, connived at, countenanced,
instigated, or protected by the Government/1 In this belief,
the United Irishmen at last found an effectual means of arousing
the Catholics, and it was industriously diffused from one end of
Ireland to the other.

Whatever may have been the case with some of the subor-
dinate members of the Government, it is certainly not true that
Lord Camden looked upon these outrages with any other feeling
than horror and dread, and one of his letters, written in August
1796, shows how clearly he foresaw their effects. . The Govern-
ment had by this time, he hoped, stopped the outrages in
Armagh, but not, he says, before c a multitude of families fled

1 Plowden, ii. 563.
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